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sence of many profound debates and conflicts in which lie had
taken part,

John Smilie of Fayette County, a leading Antifederalist, ac-
cused McKean of trying to hurry the adoption. Robert Whitehill
of Cumberland County, another Antifederalist, proposed that the
convention go into a committee of the whole, to discuss the
Constitution article by article. The convention voted against
going into committee, but agreed that in convention every mem-
ber might speak as often as he wished. It was voted also, how-
ever, that the speeches should not be printed, because of the
unnecessary expense. The minority objected, but the majority
was strong. Consequently the records of the convention are to
be found chiefly in contemporary newspapers, Thomas Lloyd,
an expert shorthand writer,, took down the deliberations and an-
nounced that he would publish them all after the close of the
convention. He appears to have been bought off by the Fed-
eralists, and published only one volume, containing speeches by
the Federalists Wilson and McKean.

The debate continued till December 12, So far as the imperfect
records show, Siniiie, WhitehilL, and William Findley of West-
moreland County, the three leaders of the Antifederalists, op-
posed ratification principally on three points: that the Federal
Convention had exceeded its authority in creating a new govern-
ment instead of revising the old one; that there was no bill of
rights; aad that the proposed Constitution destroyed the sov-
ereignty of the states. Wilson, aided by McKean, had to go again
and again over the familiar arguments. The Federal Convention
had thought rather of the spirit than of the letter of its instruc-
tions; a federal bill of rights was superfluous, since the states had
their own; the states gave up their sovereignty only in matters
which no one of them had a right to decide upon.

On December 1 Findley attacked the Constitution for setting
up a "consolidated government, and not a confederation of the
states/' The Preamble said "We the people., and not We the
States," which implied "a compact between individuals entering
into society, and not between separate states enjoying independ-
ent power, and delegating a portion of that power for their
common benefit.** In a true confederation, <cfrom the very nature
of the things, a state can have only one voice"; but under the
Constitution each member of Congress would have a vote. Both